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office (1889-1893) he made a report to the Sen-
ate recommending: the establishment of a per-
manent organization (Senate Executive Docu-
ment ly 52 Cong., i Sess.). His recommenda-
tion was supported by the opinions of prominent
foreign and American statisticians. During his
residence in Washington, Porter had gained the
confidence of William McKinley and when the
latter became president he selected Porter for
several missions. He was sent to Cuba and Porto
Rico in 1898 as special fiscal and tariff com-
missioner and in 1899 undertook for the Presi-
dent the task of inducing General Maximo
Gomez to disband the Cuban army, a mission
which he accomplished with great tact and suc-
cess.

After the assassination of McKinley in 1901
Porter devoted his entire attention to journalism.
In 1904 he joined the staff of the London Times
as the first editor of its engineering supplement
and removed his residence to England. Because
of his intimate knowledge of American politics
he was sent back to Washington in 1906 as prin-
cipal correspondent of the Times. This position
he held until 1909 when he returned to London
as editor of the special supplements of the paper.
Though he had become a naturalized American
while living in the United States, he had re-
tained his English sympathies and upon return-
ing to his native land he took steps to regain his
British citizenship. For several years thereafter
he traveled widely in North and South America,
Japan and Russia, preparing supplements deal-
ing principally with economic features of those
countries. At the time of his death in 1917 he
was in charge of the Times "History of the War."
He possessed a comprehensive and exact knowl-
edge of the subjects on which he wrote. "Few
have had such a genius for friendship as Porter,
and the range and variety of his friends and ac-
quaintances ... in the United States, in Japan,
and in this country was extraordinary" (Times',
London, Mar. i, 1917). His published works
included: The West: From the Census of 1880
(1882), Breadwinners Abroad (1885), Free
Trade Folly (1886), Commerce and Industries
of Japan (1896), Life of William McKMey
(1896), Industrial Cuba (1899), Lectures and
Addresses on Municipal Ownership (1903), The
Dangers of Municipal Ownership (1907), The
Full Recognition of Japan (1911), and The Ten
Republics (1911). A final book, Japan: The Rise
of a Modern Power (Oxford, 1918), was left
uncompleted and was published after his death.
He died from injuries received in an automobile
accident. He had married in 1884 Alice Russell
Hobbins, daughter of Dr. Joseph Hobbins of
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Madison, Wis. She with three sons and a daugh-
ter survived him.

[Who's Who in America, 1908-09; Who's Who
(London), 1916; Walter Willcox, "The Development
of the Am. Census Office since 1890," Pol. Sci. Quart.,
Sept. 1914; M V. Times, Mar. i, 2, 17, 1917; Times
(London), Mar. i, 1917.]                           P.W.B.

PORTER, RUFUS (May i, 1792-Aug. 13,
1884), inventor, founder of the Scientific Amer-
ican, was born in Boxford, Mass. He was the
son of Tyler and Abigail (Johnson) Porter, and
was a descendant of John Porter who emigrated
from England about 1635 and settled in Hing-
ham, Mass. Other than learning to read and
write, he had but six months' schooling in the
Fryeburg Academy, Fryeburg, Me., when twelve
years old. At the age of fifteen he was appren-
ticed to a shoemaker, but he was not interested
in this work, and taking his fife and fiddle, both
of which instruments he could play well, he went
to Portland, Me., where for three years he oc-
cupied his time playing the fife for military com-
panies and the violin for dancing parties. In
1810 he apprenticed himself to a house painter
and soon became accomplished both in house
and sign painting. With the outbreak of the War
of 1812 he was occupied painting gunboats, and
in playing the fife in the Portland Light Infantry.
He moved to Denmark, Me., in 1813, where he
painted sleighs, played the drum, and taught that
art. The following year he enrolled in the militia
but after a few months of active service he began
his wanderings from place to place, taught school
at Baldwin, and at Waterford, Me., made wind-
driven gristmills at Portland, and painted in Bos-
ton, in New York, in Baltimore, Md., and in
Alexandria, Va. In 1820 at Alexandria he in-
vented and made a camera obscura, with which
he could make rather good portraits in fifteen
minutes. He then secured a hand cart and again
took the road, traveling northward through Vir-
ginia, painting portraits from village to village,
and at odd times inventing mechanisms of vari-
ous sorts. At one time he devised a revolving
almanac, stopping for a moment to make and in-
troduce it, but the process was managed poorly
and without success.

He appeared in Hartford, Conn., in 1823, with
a project to make a twin boat to be propelled by
horse power, but nothing came of this idea and
he again took to the road with his camera. The
following year he added the painting of mural
landscapes for dwellings and public buildings to
his repertory and, traveling about as before, made
a considerable sum of money. In 1825 at Bil-
lerica, Mass., he invented a successful cord-mak-
ing machine but Porter's total lack of business
sense caused the enterprise to fail. During the
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